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There appeared at first some reason for hoping that
the Assembly would begin its labours with as much
moderation and harmony as could be expected from a
body of 1200 men representing interests so divergent, and
so little disposed by national character and inexperience
of public life to submit to compromise and to that
sacrifice of logical consistency which can scarcely be
avoided in conducting the affairs of a great nation.
The members of the privileged orders were treated
with consideration. The Archbishop of Vienne, a
moderate man of high character, was chosen president
with little opposition, and the prudent and patriotic
Mounier was supreme in the Committee to which the
task of drafting a scheme for the future constitution had
been entrusted.

Unfortunately many among the nobles and a few of
the clergy not only affected a scornful indifference
during the debates, talking among themselves and
disturbing the speakers by unmannerly interruptions,
but also adopted the fatal policy of voting in favour of
every extravagance which might bring the Assembly
into contempt or aggravate anarchy until it became
unendurable. It was another source of many future
evils that a body too large under the most favourable
conditions for orderly and business-like discussion should
have scorned the precautions which might have done
something not only to secure its dignity, but even to
preserve it from hasty and ill-c<Asidered resolutions.
Mirabeau had procured from his friend Romilly a state-
ment of the rules observed by the English House of
Commons. But when he laid it upon the table of the
Assembly there were cries among the members that